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Tue Crrcurar is published by Communists, and 


for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly ail of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle, It is supported almost entire’y 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. 1 Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
wishes to read The Circular, can have it wirnour 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO Pay, by applying through 
the mail, or at 45, 
any one chooses to pay, he may send two DOLLARS 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 


73> Communications should be addressed to | demonsivation of the Spirit and of power.’ 1 
In the 14th chapter of the same 
epistle, after giving directions for the orderly 
j exercise of spiritual gifts in the church, and 
precept concerning women’s | with the utmost abhorence of all licentiousness, idle- 
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Paul’s Authority. 


Many who profess to receive Christianity as 


government and Woman’s Rights advocates, ) 
nevertheless contend against the doctrines of 
the apostle Paul, and think he was as liable as 
they are to be mistaken in his opinions; and 


those who believe that the teachings of Paul 


are identified wi he gospel of Christ, to In-|peneeially ; ae ea ss owe 4 his conversion 
re identified with the gos, . especially appointed as the apostle of Jesus | mark of a libertine disposition. 


quire, 

1. To what extent did he and other witnesses 
of the New Testament, claim divine inspiration, 
and authority for the doctrines they taught? and 

2, If Paul claimed direct authority from 
Christ, are his claims to be admitted, or are we 
to suppose him either an impostor, an enthusi- 
ast, or a dupe ? 

An answer to the first of these questions 
may be easily given by looking at the history of 
Paul, as found in the Acts of the apostles, and 
by examining his epistles. 

When Ananias, at the time of Saul’s conver- 
sion, was sent to lay his hands on him, the Lord 
said concerning Saul, ‘‘77e is a chosen vessel wnto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel.” Acts 9: 15. 
Paul, in relating this event afterwards at Jeru- 
salem, states that Ananias said to him—‘‘The 
God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that thou 
shouldst know his will, and see that Just One, 
and shouldst hear the voice of his mouth. *ur 
thow shalt be his witness unto all men, of what 
thou hast seen and heard.”? Acts 22: 14, 15. 
Tu these passages (the truth of the history be- 
ing admitted) we have, 1, the testimony of the 
Lord to Ananias ; and 2, the testimony of An- 
anias to Paul, in favor of the divine authority 
of Paul’s general commission. A few quota- 
tions from his own language concerning his 
ministry and apostleship, will show in how 
plain and unequivocal terms he himself claims 
to have received his authority and doctrine 
from Jesus Christ. 

In his defeace before king Agrippa, (Acts 
26,) he testifies in relation to the vision which 
he had on his journey to Damascus, that Jesus 
Christ then said to him, ‘J hace appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and 
a wi'ness, both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in which I will appear 
unto thee: Qelivering thee from the people and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now J send thee ; 
to open their eyes, to turn themtrom darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God,’ 
&e. Tn almost all his epistles, he commences 
by declaring himself to be ‘an apostle of Jesus 
Christ by the will of God. To the Romans 
he says he was ‘called to be an apostle, sepa- 
rated unto the gospel of God? To the Gala- 
tians he says in the most emphatical manner, 
‘Paul an apostle (not of man, neither by man, 
but uy Jesus Ourist, anv Gop tue Fatuer 
who raised him from the dead,) to the churches 


Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 


|you, brethren, 
preached of me, was not after man. 


| neither received it of man, neither was I taught 
\tt, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ..... 
| When it pleased God, who separated me from 


‘my mother’s womb, and called me by his grace 


to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 
‘among the heathen, immediately I conferred | ing a teacher in 


not with flesh and blood.’ (Gal. 1.) To 
Corinthians he says, ‘ Christ sent me—to preael 


| the gospel, not with wisdom of words, &e. ... 


; 


Jor. 2: 4, 


uttering that 








| whack Lwrite wnto you are the commandments 
He says he labored more abun- 
some of these assert that Paul did not claim for | dantly than all the other apostles ; but lest this 
his writings any divine authority. It becomes | might seem like boasting of his own works, he 
a matter highly interesting and important, to) adds, “ Vet not 1, but th: grace of God which 


| of the Lord.” 


}was with me.” 
Christ to the Gentiles; Eph. 3: 1—9,—that 
“the gospel of the uncireumcision was commit- 


ted to him, as the gospel of the cireumeision 


he says— When ye received the word of God 


God.” 1 Thess. 2: 13. He telis Timothy 
that he was * an apostle of Jesus Christ, by 
the commandment of God, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ:” and says-—* the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God was committed to my trust. And 
I thank Christ Jesus our Lord who hath ena- 
abled me, for that he counted me faithful, put- 
ting me into the ministry.” And again—*The 
Lord stood by me, and strengthened me, that 
by me the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear.” 


from the writings of Paul; but enough has been 
presented to satisfy any candid mind, that he 
claimed, most unequivocally, the direct authori- 
ty of Christ for his apostleship, for his preach- 
ing and for his writings. This point then 
being established, as we think, beyond all con- 
troversy, we inquire in the second place, Are 
Paul’s claims to be admitted, or are we to sup- 
pose that he was either an impostor, or an en- 
thusiast, or a dupe ? 

An able answer to this inquiry has been 
given in Lyttleton’s ‘ Observations on the Con- 
version of St. Paul,? and we cannot do better 
than to present the following summary of his 


argument, as published in the Encyclopedia 


Brittanica. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY PROVED FROM 
THE CONVERSION OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 
The conversion of St. Paul, with all its attendant 
circumstances, furnishes one of the most satisfactory 
proofs that have ever been given, of the divine ori- 
vin of Cl.ristianity. That this eminent person, from 
being a zealous persecutor of the disciples of Christ, 
became, all at once, a disciple himself, is a fact which 
cannot be controverted, without overturning the 
credit of all history. He must therefore, have been 
converted in the miraculous manner alleged by 
himself, and of course the Christian religion be a di- 
vine revelation; or he must have been an impostor, 
an enthusiast, or a dupe to the fraud of others. 
There is not another alternative possible. 
If he was an impostor, whodeclared what he knew 
to be false, he must have been induced to act that 
part, by some motive. But the only conceivable mo- 
tives fur religious imposture, are, the hopes of ad- 
vancing one’s temporal interest, credit, or power ; or 
the prospect of gratifying some passion or appetite, 
under the authority of the new religion. That none 
of these could be St. Paul’s motive for professing the 
faith of Christ crucified, is plain from the state of 
Judaism and Christianity, at the period of his for- 
saking the former, and embracing the latter faith. 
Those whom he left, were the disposers of wealth, of 





of Galatia,’ &e. And again—‘ But I certify 


that the gospel which was 


the | 


And my speech and my preaching were not 
| with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 


keeping silence in the churches, which is so of- 
the true religion, (especially the anti-human / fensive to the woman’s rights party, he says, 
“Tf any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things 


| wan >, MO.) o7 | { Rena: t 4 
was to Peter.” Gal. 2:7. To the Thessalonians | woe not an enthusiast. 


which ye heard of us, ye reecived it not as the 
word of man, but, as itis in truth, the word of 


Much more of like import might be quoted | 


means of improving their fortunes. The certain con- 
sequence, therefore, of his taking the part of Chris- 


For I} tianity, was the loss not only of all that he possessed, 


but of all hopes of acquiring more: whereas by con- 
tinuing to persecute the Christians, he had hopes, 
rising almost to certainty, of making his fortune by 
the favor of those who were at the head of the Jew- 
ish state, to whom nothing could so much recommend 
him, as the zeal which he had shown in that per- 
secution. As to credit or reputation, could the 
scholar of Gamaliel hope to gain either, by becom- 

a college of fishermen? Could 
he flatter himself, that the doctrines which he 
taught would, either in or out of Judea, do him 
1 | honor, when he knew that ‘ they were to the Jews a 
| stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness ?’ 
Was it then the love of power, that induced him to 
make this great change? Power! over whom? over 
a flock of sheep, whom he himself had endeavore:l to 
destroy, and whose very shepherd had lately been 
| murdered! Perhaps it was with the view of gratify- 


? 





the new religion, that he commenced a teacher of 
that religion! This cannot be alleged: for his wri- 
tings breathe nothing but the strictest morality ; 
obedience to magistrates, order and government ; 





ness, or loose behavior, under the cloak of religion. 
We no where read in his works, that saints are 
above moral ordinance ; that dominion is founded in 
grace; that monarchy is despotism which ought to 
be abolished ; that the fortunes of the rich ought to 
be divided among the poor; that there is no differ- 
ence in moral actions; that any impulses of the 
mind are to direct us against the light of revealed 
religion and the laws of nature; or by any of those 
wicked tenets, by which the peace of society has 
been often disturbed, and the rules of morality 
have been often violated, by men pretending to act 
under the sanction of Divine revelation. He makes 
| no distinctions, like the impostor of Arabia, in favor 





I{e declares himself to be of himself; nor does any part of his life, either be- 


fore or after his conversion to Christianity, bear any 
As among the Jews, 
so among the Christians, his conversation and man- 
ners were blameless. [Some of the above claims in 
| behalf of Paul’s conservatism are hardly tenable.—- 
| We think better of him. Ed. Cir.) 
As St. Paul was not an impostor, so it is plain he 
Heat of temper, melancholy, 
| ignorance, credulity and vanity, are the ingredients 
| of which enthusiasm is composed ; but from all these, 
| except the first, the apostle appears to have been 
wholly free. That he had great fervor of zeal, both 
when a Jew and when a Christian, in maintaining 
| What he thought to be right, cannot be denied; but 
| he was at all times so much master of his temper, as 
jin matters of indifference, to * become all things to 
all men ;’ with the most pliant condescension, bend- 
| ing his notices and manners to theirs, as far as his 
| duty to Gad would permit; a conduct compatible 
| neither with the stiffness of a bigot, nor with the 
violent impulses of fanatical delusion. That he was 
| not melancholy, is plain from his conduct in em- 
| bracing every method which prudence could suggest. 
| to escape danger, and shun persecution, when he 
| could do it without betraying the duty of his office or 
the honor of his God. A melancholy enthusiast 
| courts persecution, and when he cannot obtain it, 
afflicts himself with absurd penances ; but the holiness 
| of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pions life, 
| and in the unwearied performance of his apostolic du- 
| ties. That he was ignorant, no man will allege who 
is not grossly ignorant himself; for he appears to have 
been master, not only of the Jewish learning, but 
also of the Greek philosophy, and to have been very 
conversant even with the Greek poets. ‘That he was 
not credulous, is plain from his having resisted the 
evidence of all the miracles performed on earth by 
Christ, as well as those which were afterwards 
worked by the apostles; to the fame of which, as he 
lived in Jerusalem, he could not have been a stran- 
ger. And that he was as free from vanity as any 
man that ever lived, may be gathered from all that 
we see in his writings or know of his life. He repre- 
sents himself as the least of the apostles, and not 
meet to be called an apostle. He says that he is the 
chief of sinners; and he prefers in the strongest 
terms universal benevolence to faith, propheey, and 
miracles, and all the gifts and graces with which he 
could be endowed. Is this the language of enthu- 
siasm? 

Having thus shown that St. Paul was neither a 
impostor nor an enthusiast, it remains only to be in- 
| quired whether he was deceived by the fraud of oth- 

ers: but this inquiry need not be long; for who was to 

deceive him? A few illiterate fishermen of Galilee ? 
| It was moraily impossible for such men to conceive 
| the thought of turning the most enlightened of their 
| opponents, and the cruelest of their persecutors, 
| into an apostle; and to do this by a fraud, in the 
very instant of his greatest fury against them and 
their Lord. But could they have been sv extrava- 
gant as to conceive such a thought, it was physically 
| impossible for them to have executed it in the man- 
j ner in which we find his conversion effected. Could 
| they produce alight in the air, which at mid-day 
was brighter than the sun? Could they make Saul 
hear words from that light which were not heard by 
the rest of the company? Could they make him 
blind for three tays after that vision, and then make 
scales fall from his eyes, and restore him to sight by 
a word? Or, could they make him, and those who 
travelled with him, believe that all these things had 
happened, if they had not happened? Most unques- 
tionably no fraud was equal to all this. 

Since then St. Paul was not an impostor, an en- 
thusiast, or a person deceived by the fraud of others, 








ing some licentious passion, under the authority of 


manner in which Lyttleton’s argument applies 
to our purpose, will be easily seen. For it 
being proved that Paul was neitheran impostor, 
nor an enthusiast, nor deceived by others, it 
follows undeniably that he was a true man, who 
consequently gave a true account of his conver- 
sion and commission; and therefore his claim 
of divine authority is incontestibly established. 
Hence, to receive the teachings of Paul as in- 
fallibte truth, is not only to exalt him as a man, 
but to honor him that sent him. “ He that 
receiveth you receiveth me,” said Christ to 
his apostles, ‘‘and he that reeeiveth me receiv- 
eth him that sent me.’’—-[Reprinr. 
The Law against Life. 


‘ The sting of death is sin, and the strength 
The law, or a sense of 





of sin is the law.’ 
duty, fear, and caution, which are all essentially 
the same, force the life into will-works, This 
is an extension of life outward beyond its nat- 
ural growth, which is exhausting and weaken- 
ing to the life, causing it to suffer and bleed. 
When the action is strictly natural, it is pro- 
This is healthy; there is 
Let persons watch their 


pelled ftom within. 
no suffering in it. 
own consciousness, and they will find that what- 





ever they do from any feeling but an internal 
purpose, produces weakness. When they do 
things because they must, they feel tired.— 
This is the first operation of the law—to re- 
duce and weaken the life, and bring it into a 
relaxed state, where the poison of disease can 
work in it. The life thus relaxed, is diseased 
by influences which, to a healthy life, would 
be harmless. 

Seeendly, the law works death, by finding 
fault with this very weakness which it pro- 
duces. It first forces people into unfruit- 
ful action, and then finds fault with what 
they do; and this inereases the ruinous 
effect. Life that is weakened by unnatural 
Jabor and an evil conscience, is just in a condition 
to be destroyed by pestilential influences. A 
person dies, and people say, he died of a fever 
or consumption, when he really died of a 
broken constitution. The essential question 
isnot as to the immediate occasion of his 
death, but as to the causes that sapped his life 
and prepared his constitution for the occasion. 
Labor, in the clement of the law, without God 
and without hope, weakens the life, and poisons 
the conscience ; and then diseases which go 
about like a roaring lion seeking their prey, 
can easily devour those whose constitutions are 
sapped by this legal process. People that live 
to a good old age, generally have some way of 
accounting for it; and some say, it was by 
getting up early; others attribute it to absti- 
nence from meat ; others to not taking medicine; 
but probably if they were examined more fully, 
itwould be found that they never had much 
trouble of conscience ; that they took life easy, 
and were not in the habit of foreing thei- 
selves in the way of will-works: they were 
not legalists. 

In the true theory of health, the first prin- 
ciple is to strengthen the constitution by faith 
in Christ, increasing the central fire of life by 
sympathy with his resurrection. This is the 
positive part; and the negative is, to keep 
clear of will-works. | Will-works are the ex- 
pense—the outgo of life: but faith and love 
are the income. _If there are more will-works 
than faith, more outward action than inward 
reception, bankruptey will be the consequence. 
But if we can make a balance the other way, 
and have the income of faith and love tle 
greatest, we shal! have a constitution that will 








it follows that his conversion was miraculous, and 

that the Christian religion is a Divine revelation. 
We see from the above summary of Lyttle- 

ton’s argument that his main object is to prove 





dignity, of power in Judea: those to whom he went, | &! eS a en ‘ 
were indigent men, oppressed, and kept from ull | the proof of Christianity ia general, yet the 


from Paul’s conversion, the (ruth of Christian- 
ity. Altho’ we have no need here to go into 


defy disease ; and as certainly as we get that 
balance established, and have our income ex- 
ceed our expenses, we shall live forever. 

People may say that this is a lazy, inefficient 
principle; but ask a farmer if it is good policy 





to take young cattle and work them so hard as 
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to run them ae: ? He will answer that it is 
every way the best economy to feed cattle well 
and not to work them so hard as to injure their 
constitution. So with men, it is the best way 
to secure to them a good constitution. With 
full vigor of copstitution, work would not only 
be easy, but it would be a relief, and conducive 
to health. If we draw nourishment from God, 
and faith and love are in a lively condition, we 
cannot help working. It is not natural for 
men to keep still ; in a natural state work would 
be as easy as children’s play: it would be a 
free overflow of life. If this may not be ex- 
pected at present, then at present we cannot 
have the best conditions for health; but if we 
look for the ‘ good time coming,’—for the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
let us set our faces toward increase of faith, 
and reduction of will-works, till life keeps itself, 
* and all work is its natural overflow. That is 
the hope of our calling. 

As things are, men work to get rid of work ; 
whereas if work was of the nature of an over- 
flow of life, it would be no object to get rid of 
the necessity of work. In the kingdom of 
heaven, reward is rest; and rest is fullness 
of life and action. This is the reward of the 
saints: if they have been faithful over a few 
things, they are made rulers over many things ; 
their field of action is enlarged. Christ says to 
them, You have done well, now I give youa 
to do better. He does not diminish 
He first gives them better life, 
After his res- 


chance 
their work. 
and then enlargement is rest. 
urrection, he ascended to the bosom of the 
Father, and entered into rest; but in all the 
climpses. that we get of him afterwards, we find 
him very active ; as in the conversion of Paul, 
his addresses to the seven churches, &e. Ile 
was full of action, and yet in a state of rest. 
There was a connection established at the 
beginning, between law and death. It was 
said to Adam, ‘ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it, all the 
days of thy life: in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground,’ This is the first germ of the law 
system ; i. e. the necessity of getting bread 
by the sweat of the brow. The process that 
wears men out, and carries them to the earth, 
is acting from bodily necessity. But with that 
simple necessity, men stood it a good while. 
The antediluvians lived several hundred years. 
Afterwards, the judgment of the flood, which 
doubtless raised a conscience, and still later, 
the great law-system, that commenced its ope- 
ration under Moses, inereased the pressure on 
human life; adding to the necessity of bodily 
toil, the hard work of earning bread for the 
soul: and the term of days rapidly 
diminished. 


men’s 





The Best Hioquence. 
Some writer in Zhe /ndependent, 
the character of a distinguished French cler- 


sketching 


gyman, thus observes ; ‘ His eloquence, how- 
ever admirable, is not in our opinion the 
true Christian manner of preaching the gospel ; 
it makes admirers of the man rather than be- 
lievers of the doctrine.’ This criticism is 
suggestive. We are reminded of the article 
on ‘Philosophy of Style,’ published in éhe Cir- 
exlar some time ago, the doctrine of which 
was, that the secret of effectlies in economi- 
zing the recipient’s attention—that regarding 
language as an apparatus of symbols for the 
conveyance of thought, it is with that as with me- 
chanical apparatus ; whatever foree is absorbed 
by the machine is deducted from the result. 
The more time and attention it takes to under- 
stand the symbol, the less time and attention 
ean be given to the idea contained, and the less 
impression will be produced. 

In preaching the gospel we should say, lan- 
guage is not only the vehicle of thought but 
of spirit and faith ; and the object is not only 
to economise the mental energy of the hear- 
er, but to economise the attention of his 
heart. If his heart is carried away with per- 
sonal admiration, it deducts from the efficacy 
of the truth he receives. “Iie most successfnl 


preacher would be one who should contrive to 





Sidebate to the smallest * i D omsible all ex- 


trancous attention e thoughts of his | 
hearers on the very seul of the truth he is pre- | 


seuting 


seuting. All the at he absorbs person- | 
6h. Ck 
ally, takes from the "fmpressiveness of his dis- 


course, so that in faet his very eloquence may | 
be his weakness. Paul understood this prin-| 
ciple when he said he ‘ came not with excellen- 


cy of speech or of wisdom, declaring the testi-| 


mony of God, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and of power,’ that the faith of those | 
who heard him, ‘ should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God.’ And 
again, ‘ We have this treasure in earthern ves- 
sels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God and not of us.? He understood that 
there was danger of the medium’s attracting 
attention away from the truth which it was de- 
signed only to transmit. 

The same principles apply in writing. he 
writer that succeeds in interesting his readers 
and gets them wholly taken up 
or think 


in his édea, 
with it, so as not to notice his style, 
of the author, will see the most fruits of his 
labors. That is the most effective, if not the 
most beautiful style which attracts the least at- 
tention to itself, transmitting the ideas most 
transparently. It, 
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«The ‘Body is for the Lord.’ ? 


Tn our examination of  Paul’s views of Mar- 





riage,’ in our last paper, we found that the key 
to his whole gg ops was contained in the little 
The bodyis for the Lord.’ This 


broaches at once the general question in re- 


sentence, ° 


gard to the destiny of the body, and makes it 
important, if we are to go with him understand- 
ingly, that we should let him define more fully 
his opinion of the body—its character, eapabili- 
ties, and interest in the salvation of the gospel. 
We will present a few passages in which his mind 
is briefly but clearly expressed on this subject 

In the 6th chapter of Romans, he ix pre- 
senting the doctrine of thie helinver' s death and 
resurrection by baptism into Christ, as_ the 
ground of deliverance from sin. In the course 
of his exhortation to appreciate this fact, he 
emphatically makes mention of the body as fol- 
OWS: 

‘ Reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. 
Neither yield ye your members as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin: but yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto God.’ 
tom. 6: 11, 12, 138. 

We discern in wig passage, that while speak- 
ing of the believer’s salvation from sin by union 
with the death one resurrection of Christ, the 
apostle also includes in its effects the eman- 
cipation of the body. 

In the 8th of Romans he makes’ it still 
more manifest that he considers that the res- 
urrection of Christ extends to the body as well 
as the soul of the believer : 

‘If Christ be in you, the body is dead because 
of sin ; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. 
But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by his Spirit that dwelicth in you. Therefore, 
brethren, we are debtors not to the flesh, to live 
after the flesh.—(itom. 8: 10, 11, 12.) 

Here he makes it evident that the whole 
hope of salvation hangs on the fact that the 
rsurrection of Christ, received by faith, was 
operating in, and quickening, the mortal bodies 
of believers. The same truthis strongly ex- 
pressed in the following passage from 2 Corin- 
thians. 


‘ Always bearing about inthe body the dyt ing of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our body. For we which live 
are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our mortal flesh.’ 


There was a constant experience of the dying 
and resurrection of Christ going forward in his 
mortal flesh. 

We come now to the passage in Philippians, 
where the apostle speaks of pressing forward 
to attain the resurrection, and of the glorious 
change which he expected to take place in his 


!bouly at the ‘etnies appearance of Christ.— 
His declaration is very expressive, and we quote 


‘it at lar ges 


**T count all things but loss ++: - that I may 
snow him, and the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, being made confor- 
| mable unto his death; if by any means I might at- 
ltain unto the resurrection of the dead, Not as 
though I had already attained, either were already 
| perfect : but I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
|that for which also 1 am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. * * * * Brethren, be followers together 
| of me, and mark them which walk so, as ye have us 
|for an ensample. (For many walk, of whom I have 
told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ: whose 
}end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things.) For our lap warring is in heaven; from 
whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
| Christ ; who shall change our vile body, that it may 
| be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 
| to the wotking whereby he is able to subdue all 
things to himself.” (Phil. 8: 10—12, 17—21.) 

The reader will notice in the latter part of 
this passage a perfect parallel of that in the 
6th chap. of 1 Cor., where Paul describes two 
different philosophies about the body—one 
based on the theory ‘ meats for the belly, and 
the belly for meats,’ and ending in destruction, 
and the other recognizing that ‘ the body is for 
the Lord and the Lord for the body,’ and re- 
sulting in resurrection. Here he presents the 
two different classes who embody those opposite 
_, | philosophies, and traces out the same results— 
for the one destruction, and for the other a 
glorious immortality. If there was any doubt 
about the interpretation of the passage in Cor- 
inthians, in our article last week, it would be 
put at rest by a comparison with the present 
extract. The two passages perfectly explain 
each other. 

But the apostle says he was looking for the 
appearance of Christ to change his ‘ vile’ body. 
This, in respeet to the word ‘ vile,’ is a palpa- 
ble and rather ‘ vile’ mistranslation. Does it 
not seem very strange that while Paul could 
talk about the sanctification of the body, as he 
does in various places, calling it ‘the temple 
of the Holy Ghost,’ and a ‘member of Christ,’ 
that he should here stigmatize it as a vile thing 
—as though it were a reprobate, which he was 
longing to get rid of ? In truth that is not his 
idea—it is a misconception due wholly to a 
wrong translation of the descriptive expression. 
The word translated ‘ vile’ is the same that is 
rendered ‘ low estate’ in Luke 1: 48, and else- 
where; and if allowed to have its natural 
meaning here, the passage would read, ‘ who 
shall change our bodies of humiliation’—or in 
adjective form, ‘ our lowly bodies.’ It has in it 
simply the idea of depression and humility such 
as is attributed to Christ when in the flesh, and 
has no reference to an offensive moral charac- 
ter, or any thing opposed to the idea of the 
body’s sanctification. 

The scripture already cited is enough to show 
clearly that Paul believed that the resurrection 
of Christ, which he claimed as his resurrection, 
was a power then working in his body as well 
as in his soul. He considered its effect upon 
his body a necessary part of his salvation ; and 
assumed victory over sin on the ground of the 
quickening presence of Christ’s spirit in his 
mortal flesh. The renewal from death and 
mortality, was a process that was constantly 
advancing, and he looked with assurance for 
the attainment of the resurrection-state anda 
glorified body within a definite time. 

Here arises an interesting argument in con- 
firmation of the views of the Second Coming, 
which have been presented in our writings ; 
showing that Christ must have come according 
to his promise, within ‘ that generation,’ and 
received his disciples to himself. Asa matter 
of fact, that doctrine xeeds no other confirma- 
tion than the repeated declarations of Christ 
and the unanimous understanding which the 
apostles had of those declarations, leading 
them to expect his coming within their own 
lifetime. Direct and sufficient evidence of 
this kind abounds throughout the New Testa- 
ment. Still, it is interesting to see, as in the 
present instance, other and indirect lines of ar- 
gument all converging to the same point, where- 
by there is a striking accumulation of proof. 
The argument from Paul’s position in regard 








to his body is this: assuming that he gives a 


true account of his experieuce, i. e. that the 
resurrection of Christ had actually commenced 
its operation in his body, then what would be 
the result? Necessarily, it would proceed 
right on to its consummation, so that within a 
short time, according to his own theory and 
expectations, he would enter into the immor- 
tal state not by dying but by overcoming death. 
This implies the coming of Christ—(as_ the 
crisis of full resurrection and his appearance 
are always connected in scripture )—by which 
Paul and his companions in faith were to be 
withdrawn to the invisible mansions prepared 
for them. ‘ We shall not all sleep,’ says Paul, 
but we shall all be changed.’ ‘We which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up.... 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall wi 
ever be with the Lord.’ If this was not the 
termination of the resurrection process which 
had begun, who can tell what was? The com- 
mon idea ens the Second Coming would leave 
us to suppose that bodies which were then 
sanctified under the influence of the resurrec- 
tion, died and turned to dust ; and that atter 
some thousands of years hin same bodies are 
to be regathered again, and their original saucti- 
fication and incipient resurrection to be made 
available in the final resurrection. This is too 
much for any body to swallow, and it is not 
necessary. 

It is plain that Paul was authorised by rea- 
son as well as by prediction in ‘looking for 
the Lord Jesus’ during his own lifetime, to 
complete the change from mortality that he 
The second 
coming of Christ within that generation, was 


testified had already commenced. 


the natural and necessary result of the resur- 
rection experience which his first coming 
planted in the church, and was in accordance 
with the whole nature and plan of his gospel. 

that ‘the body is for 
the Lord,’ which was so unmistakably held in 
the Primitive church, constitutes in fact its 
grand distinction from all the churches which 
have existed since. 


This great principle, 


The church, immediately 
after that first generation, began to look with 
a different eye upon the body, as is shown by 
the fanatical zeal with which they sought its 
suppression by asceticism and even martyrdom. 
And ever sinee, there has been the same kind 
of separation kept up between the soul and 
body, as though they were entirely distinct in 
character and destiny. 
will be but the body must die. 
given up as a reprobate, 


The soul, it is hoped, 
It is 
fit only for destruc- 
tion; and the sanctifying change that is looked 


saved: 


for is to be by some process of final resurrection, 
that people cannot believe in if they try.— 
Then further, this idea that the body is vile and 
reprobate, and must be destroyed, prepares 
people to settle down as hopeless sinners all 
their days. Ofcourse there is no such thing 
as holiness or sanctification to be expected 
with such a body; but only the deplorable 
experience of the seventh of Romans. 

The Primitive Church held that the body is 
for the Lord, as well as the soul—that it could 
be converted and saved—-that the 
in them was a fact, 


resurrection 
going right on to the full 
sanctification of the body. The subsequent 
church, in apostatizing from this position, lost 
the doctrine and expericnee of' holiness, lost all 
sight of the glorious gospel of the r-surrection, 
and are but now barely returning to a point 
where the glimmering dawn of thes se great sal- 
vation-truths can be perceived. 

A return to this primitive belief, that the 
body is for the Lord, will lead the world into 
all the promised glories of the millennium. It 
places Christ in possession, of course, of all that 
pertains to the body: admits him into labor, 
into the sexual department, eating and drink- 
ing, health, and all outward relations and en- 
joyments. It leads out into vital society, As- 
sociation, and finally government, moulding all 
things anew, and consummating the joy of eter- 
nity, in the union of earth and heaven 





p@e The Slave Trade that is carried on in 
Cuba is likely to cause difficulty between Spain 
and Great Britian, unless Spain takes prompt 
and efficient measures to suppress it, It is said, 
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the trade is carried on very extensively with the 
secret connivance of government, in flagrant 
violation of existing treaties between the two 


governments. 





ea The above miniature view of the Commu- 
nity-Mill, at Oneida, is a pleasant specimen of 
the practice of a young printer in our office, in 
wood-engraving. 





Marriage of Napoleon Iii. 

The most interesting feature of the latest intelli- 
gence from Europe, is, the marriage of Louis Napo- 
leon, to Eugenia de Teba, a Spanish Countess, The 
civil act was to take place on the 22d, and the relig- 
ious rites on the 29th of lasi month. 

The bride belongs to one of the most distinguished 
families of Spain. She is the daughter of the Count 
of Teba, by Maria Kirkpatrick, whose father, a 
Scotch gentieman, was formerly United States Consul 
at Malaga. It is said, she is very handsone and ee- 
centric, and about twenty-five years old. * Endowed 
with uncommon wit and spirit, she speaks English, 
French, Italian, and German, with as much tluency 
as Spanish. A proficient in exercises of strength 
and address, she rides with the boldest, and drives 
four-in-hand with the most skillful.’ She hasa 
number of high titles, and inherits a large fortune— 
her yearly income being about 30,000. 

When the Emperor’s decision to marry her was 
first made known, it created much surprise among 
the Parisians; but, it appears, his speech before his 
ofticials and the Legislative Corps, announcing his de- 
termination, made a good impression. Itis thought, 
that it will not be well received by the Northern 
It is character- 


’ 


Powers. We give his speech entire. 
istic of the man. 

Messieurs: I yield to the wish so often manifested 
by the country in coming to announce to you my 
marriage. 

The alliance which I contract is not in accord 
with the traditions of ancient policy, and therein is its 
advantage. France, by its successive revolutions, 
has ever abruptly separated from the rest of Lurope, 
Every wise Government ought to ty to make it 
reénter in the pale of the old Monarchies, But this 
result will be more surely attained by astraight-for- 
ward and frank policy, by loyalty in conduct, than 
by royal alliances, which create a false security, and 
oiten substitute family interests for those of the na- 
tion. Moreover, the example of the past has left in 
the mind of the people superstitious feelings. It has 
not forgotten that fur seventy years foreign Prin- 
cesses have not mounted the Throne but to behold 
their race dispossessed and proscribed by war or by 
revolution, 

Oue woman alone seemed to bring happiness, and 
to live more than the others in the memory of the 
people—-and that woman, the modest and good wife 
of Gen. Bonaparte, was not the issue of royal blood. 
It must, however, be admitted that in 1810 the mar- 
riage of Napoleon I. with Maria Louise was a great 
event. Lt was a pledge for the future, a real satis- 
faction to the national pride, as the ancient and il- 
lustrious branch of the house of Austria, who had 
been so long at war with us, was seen to solicit the 
alliance of the elected chief of the new empire.— 
Under the last reign, on the coutrary, the amour 
propre of the country had to suffer, when the heir 
to the Crown solicited, fruitlessly, during several 
years, a princely alliance, to obtain it only in a sec- 
ondary rank, and in a different religion. 

When in presence of old Enrope oye is borne on by 
the force of a new principle to the hight of ancient 
dynasties, it is not by giving an ancient character to 
one’s escutcheon, (envicillissunt son blason,) and by 
seeking to introduce one’s self at all costs into a fami- 
ly, that one is accepted. It is rather by remember- 
ing one’s origin, by preserving one’s own character, 
and by adopting frankly in presence of Europe the 
position of pareenu-—-a glorious title when one ob- 
tains it by the free sutfrages of a great people.— 
Thus, obliged to depart from precedents followed to 
the present day, my marriage became a private af- 
fair, and there remuined only the choice of the per- 
Son. 

She who has been the object of my preference is of 
distinguished birth. French in heart. by education, 
by the recollection of the blood shed by her father 
in the cause of the Empire, she has, as a Spaniard, 
the advantage ofnot having in France a family to 
Whom it might be necessary to give honors and for- 
tune. Endowed with all the qualities of the mind, 
she will be the ornament of the throne; in the day 
of danger she would be one of its courageous sup- 
porters. <A Catholic, she will address to heaven the 
same prayers with me for the happiness of France.— 
In fine, by her grace and her goodness she will, I 
have the firm hope, endeavor to revive in the same 
position the virtues of the Empress Josephine. 

I come, then, Messieurs, to announce to France 
that I have preferred the woman whom I love and 
whom I respect, to one who is unknown, and whose 
alliance would have had advantages mixed with sac- 
Yifices, Without disdaining any one, I yet yield to 
my inclinations, but after having taken counsel from 
my reason and my convictions. In fine, by placing 
the independence, the qualities of the heart, domes- 
tic happiness, above dynastic prejudices and the cal- 
culations of ambition, I shall not be less strong be- 
cause I shall be more free. 

Soon proceeding to Notre Dame I shall present the 
Empress to the people and to the army; the confi- 
dence they have in me assures me of their sympa- 
thy, and you, Messieurs, on learning better to ap- 
preciate her whom I have chosen, you will allow 
that on this occasion also I have been inspired by 
Providence. 


It may be proper to mention in this connection, 





trouble froma quarter not generally thought of,)a system that puts an appetite into people true that the love of money is the love of 


heretofore. We allude to the claim, recently made 
known, of the Rev. Eleazer Williams to the throne 
of France, as the legitimate heir of Louis XVIL— 


|for labor. One may have an occasional ap- 
petite for labor under both these systems ; 


Nae 
|having some one else work for you, then 


| truly it is the root of all evil: for that is 


The proof in this case, has been placed before the | but as a general thing, work is done much plainly a most mean, selfish spirit. But 
ublic, in a very interesting article, written by the | j init i hi cal ee : ; : " P 
pub yi g . in the spirit in which a sick man eats—not) what js money good for, except as it entitles 


Kev John H. Hanson, of New York City, and pub- 
lished in the February No. of Putnam's Monthly. 
A. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 168. 
theveneun ves ses Cenedean, da: M2, 1000) 
LABOR—-AND APPETITE. 

It is hard work to eat ur drink when there 
is no appetite for it; and that is ail that 
can be said of labor—it is hard work to la- 
bor when there is no appetite for it; but 
with an appetite, it is as good sport to labor, 
as it is to eat and drink. Is not that uni- 
versal experience? When we have an ap- 
petite for a piece of work, the sensation is 
as simple and intelligible as our appetite for 
food ; and with this sensation, it is as pleas- 
ant to labor, as to eat, and even more so ; 
for frequently persons become so interested 
in their labor, as to forget to go to their 
meals. 

There are several degrees of lack of appe- 
tite for food,—from the state where you 
have no appetite, and yet can eat, and feel it 
a duty to eat, though it is a severe task,— 
down to a state of perfect nausea, when it 
becomes nearly impossible. There is pre- 
ciscly the same range of appetite in respect 
to work: from a state in which you work from 
a sense of duty, to one in which itis dread. 
fully disgusting. I see no distinction be- 
tween labor, and eating and drinking: they 
are both easy and agreeable, when you have 
the appetite, and hard work when you have 
not. If this is true philosophy, the great 
thing to be attended to, inorder to make la- 
bor easy, and to secure all necessary and 
profitable labor, is to doctor the appetite— 
discover the causes of lack of appetite, and 
what produces and secures a good appetite. 
This is the problem. If we can find out 
how to secure a good appetite, such as we 
ordinarily have for food, there will be no 
such thing as hard labor, but on the contra- 
ry, great enjoyment in labor. 

It is evident that the final system of free 
labor, attractive industry, as Fourier calls 
it, must come by finding ways and means to 
furnish every one with a sound healthy ap- 
petite ; and furthermore it is evident that 
the gospel of Christ is the system, and the 
only system that can furnish this ; that what 
the law could ‘not do, the gospel has done, is 
able to do, and willdo, by giving us new 
life, resurrection-life—that has in it a rel- 
ish for all useful labor and consciousness 
of power to doall that ought to be done. 
We shall have free work atlast by the in- 
troduction of this new life; but in it labor 
will be as different from what it now is, as 
common labor is different from slavery. 

The system of compulsory labor exists 
now in the world in two forms—in slavery, 
which is its worst form: and in the hireling 
system, or working for money, and from the 
pressure of necessity. It should not be as- 
sumed that a man has an appetite for labor 
who is working for money; he may have 
an appetite, and he may not. The same is 
true of the man who is working from fear of 
poverty,—and it is equally true of the slave 
who is working fer his master, that he may 
or may not have an appetite for labor. 
There is no doubt that slaves do many times 
enjoy their work ; butif they do, the cause 
does not exist in the influence under which 
they work. The fear of the whip does not 
give an appetite. It is just as true of com- 
pulsory labor in what is called the Free 
States, of labor that is instigated by the love 





that there is a possibility, that Napoleon may have 


of money, or fear of poverty, that it is not 


‘from attraction, but because he must to 
|keep himself alive. There must come upon 
the world an industrial system—or first of 


industrial system, which shall give people 
an appetite for work, and so make labor 
free. Itis clear that in order to make 
ready for this new system, we must simplify 
our views of the whole matter, and confine 
attention to doctoring the appetite. Wemay 
be sure that the resurrection is the place for 
appetite of all kinds. Resurrection life is 
an appetitive life—it has a universal ap- 
petite in true proportions. It is fresh and 
strong to seize hold of anything that is good, 
whether in the line of labor or enjoyment. 

Money is the representative of labor ; and 
it is the fashion of the world, to substitute 
the representative for the thing represented, 
as far as possible. ‘Thus the appetite is di- 
rected to money, and not to labor. The ap- 
petite craves money to get rid of labor: 
that is, it grasps the representative of the 
thing, in order to keep clear of the thing 
represented. But to a true understanding, 
the thing represented is a great deal better 
than the representative. We come toa clo- 
ser hug with happiness in directing our ay- 
petite toward labor, which is the substance, 
than we doin directing it toward money, 
which is only the representative. If you 
have a true appetite for labor, the fact that 
you have accumulated money to any amount, 
will not stop your working—it will be no ob- 
ject to you, to get rid of labor. Paul says, 
‘ The love of money is the root of all evil ;’ 
and I believe that when we trace it out, we 
shall find that it is the radical mistake—one 
that disorganizes allour relations to the uni- 
verse, for us to love and exalt money, which 
is only the representative of labor, instead 
of labor itself. Paul's gospel leads us to 
abandon the love of money, but not to aban- 
don enterprise. Its effect isnot to take the 
spring out of business, but to substitute a 
far more powerful spring than there is now: 
to. lay hold of the substance in place of the 
shadow, and accumulate and establish an 
inexhaustible fund of appetite for labor.— 
When that is done, the appetite for money 
will no longer be necessary, as the spring of 
business. 

As to the question of the feasibility of 
making this change—the elements in the 
calculation are very simple. We do cer- 
tainly know that we are capable of an ap- 
petite for labor itself, irrespective of mon- 
ey; andthe only doubt is whether that ca- 
pability of our nature ci be strengthened 
and enlarged until it will become the spring 
of enterprise in us as strong as the love of 
money, if it can, then all the work that is 
done now, and far more, can be done by 
people who have nothing to do with money. 
We have presented anew motor, and all the 
elements that enter into its machinery can 
be seen and understood : and it is plain it 
will do more work than the old one. 

Money is the representative of labor, but 
it is not the representative of labor in the 
right way. Labor is a thing to be given or 
to be received. Christ says,‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Money is 
the representative of labor that you are to 
A man gets a dollar, and that en- 
titles him to a day’s work from some other 
man. ‘Thus the love of money, when we 
dissect it, is the love of having other people 
work for you. But the love of labor is the 


receive. 





love of working for other people. If it is 


all a spiritual system, evolving for itself an | 


| 
| you to ether people’s labor? 


You want 
money to buy things with: but what can 
you buy that is not the labor or the fruit of 
the labor of some one else? If one says, 
that in loving money he loves to labor to get 
the money, it may be answered, If you do 
really love.to labor, that is a separate affair, 
and it goes to the other side of the account : 
so far as you love labor for itself, you are 
on ow new-proposed principle—the new 
motor is at work. Separate the motives 
that induce people to work, and look right 
at the love of money, and it will be seen 
that the essence of it is the love of having a 


slave—of getting your work done by som 
If a man works not from the love 
of labor, but with a view to accumulatiny 
money, and acquiring what he calls inde- 
pendence—his real object is to attain a con- 


one else. 


dition where he will not be obliged to work. 
but can have some one else work for him. 
That is the same principle that at the South 
acts itself out directly in slavery. At the 
North, where the hireling system prevails, 
formality is introdueed—money—that gives 
a little more scope to human life: it is an 
unprovement on slave-holding, but it comes 
If‘ it is more 





to the same thing in the end. 
| blessed to give than to receive,’ it is more 
blessed te labor than to have labor done for 
us : and with that principle firmly established, 
the ‘love of money’ will be abolished. 





HOME-TALK-—NO. 169. 
Reporreo Januany 8, 1853, 
THE ETERNAL KINGDOM. 

The promise was, that at the Second 
Coming, a great company should come from 
the east, and from the west, and sit down 
with Abraham, Tsaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of God. We have confessed that the 
kingdom of God has come: and by that we 
mean that the kingdom in which this com- 
pany then sat down, and into which they 
were then gathered and organized, has de- 
scended out of heaven, and commenced its 
reign in this world; -and we sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of God. Weare gathered and organized 
with that kingdom, anc we are not in time ; 
we are in eternity; we may just as well 
vat and drink in eternity, as in time; and 
it is the grand distinction between the king- 
dom of God, and all other states in this world 
or any other world, that the organizations 
and relations that people have come into in 
that kingdom, are permanent and eternal, 
and they therefore live in the element and 
the consciousness of eternity. All other 
states are transitory. 

That imagination which connects the pres- 
ent with the eternal future, and with the 
eternal past, is the only true imagina- 
tion. ‘The present is in the reality of things 
connected with the eternal future, and the 
eternal past, and the imagination of time, 
the imagination that conceives of the present 
as only connected with the narrow boundary 
of this life, is a false imagination, Tho 
common habit of thought which makes « 
distinction between time and eternity, ix 
false ; and all the conceptions of thase who 
acknowledge themselves living in time, 
are necessarily false, Their imagination 
comes under an all-covering canopy of false- 
hood in the very idea of limitation and 
demarkation between the two states. The 
quicker we free ourselves from any such 
idea, and establish our hearts in absolute 
truth, in the consciousness of eternity, and 
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those truthful imaginations that belong to the | from the bondage of the Egyptians. 
all | jected because he was not cloguent—was slow of 


kingdom that cannot be moved, in which 
things that can be shaken have been shaken, 


and all things that are transitory have been | 
removed, and all things that are combustible | 


have been burned, the better. 

And all things that belong to that king- 
dom are as really 
any where. It 


/On this same principle, 
accessible to us here, as | 


speech and tongue. But the Lord answered 
that he who made his mouth, could put words 
into it and teach him what to say. In his ex- 
perience that followed, probably he was as 
much a miracle to himself, as to the spectators. 
that 


Christ and of course all that we wish to attain 


we confess 


Christ’s death and resurrection, that is to) fulfilled or manifested in us—we fling out a 


say, the purpose of Christianity, to introduce | 


eternity into this world, and to call men’s 
faith to connection with an organization that 
is imperishable, and make an end of a tran- 
sitory, probationary state. That kingdom 
is needed in this world. There is no possi- 
bility of comfort, without foundations that 
God has laid ; and those that are eternal. In 
any other consciousness of things, or any 
other relation to the universe, we are like : 
man drifting down a river on a raft, not 
knowing whither. The kingdom of God is 
wanted in this world, for the protection of 
life, liberty, and happiness. A kingdom is 
wanted, that # not only competent to con- 
trol the rowdies of flesh and blood, but that 
is competent to control rowdy spirits. How 
can we get along with governments, and 
laws, and protective contrivances that can-| 
not manage Hades? hat world is coming, 
in upon us here, in all manner of ways, and 
full of pestilential power ; aud who is to pro- 
tect us? The judges, and senators, and 
magistrates of this world, are themselves 
carried away by this flood of Hadean influ- 
ences—Hades is ruling them. ‘There isless 
need of goverument to repress the rowdyism 
of this world, than to keep down the de- 
structive, rebellious forces to which we are 
exposed from the invisible world. I rely for 
protection, on Christ, who is far above all 
principalities and powers, and who has tried 
his strength against the great rowdy of all, 
Satan himself. I feel that it is safe and 
conservative, and the only conservatism, to 
acknowledge the kingdom of God, and look 
to it for protection. ‘That is the government 
and society that alone can protect us from 
unfriendly powers, visible and invisible.— 
That society and nation is open to us, invi- 
ting us into its bosom. It is weli able to 
protect and take care of us; and I count it 
an important duty, as a patriot and philan- 
thropist, with reference not only to my own 
good, but to the good of all raankind, to cast 
down all imaginations that exclude the king- 
dom of God from this world, and to let} 
Christ reign on earth as he reigns in 
heaven. 

FAP We discover great beauty in those who are 
not beautiful, if they possess genuine truthfulness, 
simplicity, and sincerity. 





#"3~ The report of the death of Francis Madiai, 
imprisoned in Tuscany, which was noticed in The 
Circular a few Nos. back, proves untrue. 





I~ The new President of Mexico has been in- 
vested with extraordinary powers, in view of the 


critical state of parties in that country. 


Faith Steps. 

We should judge of our character, and 
what we are cupable of being, from the pur- 
pose of God, rather than from our past success, 
or from our own estimate of our eapabilitics. 

Many times God makes knowa his purposes 
concerning us, by arranging our circumstanecs 
s0 as to place us in situations that require gifts 
in advance of our present attainments, thus 
giving an opportunity for an increase of faith. 
We may be sure that God will not continue us 
in such cireumstances without giving us power to 
fulfill his expectations. We may surely go for- 
ward trusting him to strengthen us. 


our rector’s pride is eating him up.” 





Moses was placed in such a situation, when! 


God proposed to him to deliver his brethren | 


line which is fastened to the shore ard ther 
warp up to it. 

Instead then of considering ourselves wn- 
worthy of everlasting life, our advantages for 
improvement should excite us to expect great 
things of ourselves. ‘ Hope and expectation, 
are the very nerve of ambition? . A. N. 





Genealogical Sermon. 


I had, at one time, for a co-curate a very 
impulsive, and rather democratic man.— 
Our rector was an aristocrat. On Sunday 
he had delivered himself of a sermon in 
which he incidentally justified family pride, 
and spoke in a manner that must have been 
offensive to any poor person of any intelligence 
or independence ; and, as we were leaving the 
church, my brother curate exclaimed, with un- 
affected indignation, ‘Well, that crowns 
toadying discourses. Such flunkeyism is intol- 
erable. But Uli administer an antidote next 
Sunday; see if L don’t. Like Herod’s worms, 
I did 
not attempt to dissuade him. Our rector treat- 
ed both of us with a condescension that was 
any thing but flattering ; and he thought more 





~ 
Rn 


| of being a “ gentleman” (upon which he was 


always indirectly vaunting himself) than of 
being a Christian, forgetting what Coleridge 
said, that there was no real gentleman without 
he was a Christian. 

Next Sunday morning my brother curate 
carried out his threat. He told me nothing 
about how he proposed to manage or mould 
his course ; so judge my surprise when, mount- 
ing the pulpit, he gave as his text, the 3d 
chapter of Luke, part of the 23d, and the whole 
of the 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, and 
38th verses; ‘in which (he continued) will 
be found the following words ;’? and then, to 
the marvel of the whoie congregation, who 
turned towards the pulpit with eyes and mouth 
open, he read right through the sixteen verses, 
beginning with—** Joseph, which was the son of 
Heli,” and ending with, “ which was the son 
of Enos, whieh was the son of Seth, which 
was the sonof Adam, which was the son of 
God.” Every one is familiar with the peculiar 
and strange effect upon the ear, of the repetition 
of the words, ** which was the son,’ when even 
occurring in the reading desk ; but in the pul- 
pit, as a prefix toa sermon in the shape of a 
text, they sounded oddly. The rector looked at 
me as if for an explanation, and [ did not 
know where to look ; while the principal per- 
sons of the parish manifestly came to the con- 
clusion that my brother curate was gone mad, 
But, if he were, he soou showed them there 
was method in his madness; for he inge- 
niously evolved out of these sixteen verses a 
discourse that might bave served as an essay on 
the Republican legend of ** Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity.”?> The reader has probably 
anticipated me in the use he made of his long 
icxt. 

* Were (said he) we have a genealogical tree, 
not traced by the flattery or sycophits, nor 
the uncertainty of heralds, but by the unerring 
Evangelist, whose inspiration enabled hinui to 
mount from branch to branch—a genexlogy 
beginning with God, and ending, so far as my 
text goes, with a poor Galilean carpenter.— 
[ere is a lesson and a rebuke for the pride of 
descent. The poorest carpenter, in the poor- 
est village of England, ean retrace his ‘lineage 
through the same unbroken succession; and 
the proudest peer can do no more, unless the 
latter, in his presumption, should be disposed 
to ignore his divine origin. But it would be 
no use ; by whatever different branches, they 
arrive at the same root; the noble and the 
peasant, if both had the power of going back 
over their ancestry, would both mect at the 
33th verse of the 3d chapter of Luke, ‘ Which 
was the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, 
whieh was the son of Adam, which was the son 
of God.’ 

** Here (he continued, looking at the rector’s 
and the squire’s pews)—here we all meet on 
equal terms. Disown them as we like in other 
degrees, here we ave brought face to face with, 
and can no longer refuse to acknowledge our 
poor relations.”’ 


Then, looking to some forms on whieh a 


Ile ob-!¢roup of alms-house people sat, he added :— 


| T 
*¢ ffere, too, my poor friends, you and your 


'* superiors’ meet in the presence of your com- 
|mon parent, the great God of heaven and 
earth, in whose eyes the factitious distinctions 
‘of the world are naught. Cold-shoulder you 
‘as they like through life, they cannot ignore 
itheir relationships when they come to this: 
i they can no longer speak of you, spurn you, 


ias though you were formed of different clay. 


|The carpenter and the king are one; and how 


is the very purpose of} to, is in us, and then we expect and find this | little importance St. Luke, who was no syco- 


| phantic genealogist, attaches even to the regal 
office, may be scen from the manner in which 
he passes through the 31st verse, where no 
pause is made to mark the proud title of David, 
which was merely the son of Jesse, which was 
the son of Obed, and so on.” 

In conclusion he urged the poor man to live 
up to his great origin, and not disentitle him- 
self to that great share in the inheritance, 
which his heavenly Father had laid up for his 
children who truly serve him. They need not 
eare for the proud man disowning them now; 
the thing to be feared, was God disowning them 
on the last day. The rich he enjoined to feel 
for the poor as for brothers, if they would not 
offend that great Being who has a father’s in- 
terest for all. 

I thought the rector would never forgive 
iny co-curate ; but the only notice he took of 
the eccentric discourse was to cease for ever 
after preaching to the “ humbler orders,” of 
the deference they owed their ‘ superiors.” 
It was before so bad that a neighboring clergy- 
man said tome, ‘If your rector had to put 
on an eleventh commandment, it would run 
thus: ** Thou shalt not neglect to take off thy 
hat to myself and the squire.””—-Anonymons. 

Ba3~ The Assembly of this State, suspended 
its rules on the 21st inst., to admit a committee 
of Women from the Women’s State Temperance 
Society, then in session in Albany, who read an 
address written by Mrs. E. C. Stanton, Presi- 
dent of the Society. The address was backed 
by a petition of dwenty eight thousand women 
of the State, for the Maine Law. We may 
mention in connection with this, that there 
was 2 Women’s Temperance meeting held at 
the Metropolitan Hall, in New York, on Monday 
ast. It was said to be a very successful affair. 
Several of the most distinguished speakers of 
that sex, made addresses. —‘T'wo of the speak- 
ers, Mrs. Bloomer of Senaca Falls, and Miss 
Anthony of Rochester, wore short dresses. 





bea Rev. Henry Ward Beecher thus spirit- 
edly rebukes the conservatism and backward- 
ness of some of his brethren, regarding the 
various reformatory movements of the day: 

‘Tt is a shame before God, an abuse of the 
Holy Ghost, and a treason most base to the 
human brotherhood, for any man, or body of 
men, to stand without « pulse in all the mighty 
palpitations of an age that trembles with the 
footsteps of an advancing God! It is a day of 
shame when the charch, like the baggage wag- 
ons of an army, is found lumbering in the rear 
of all philanthropic and reformatory enter- 
prizes, refusing to venture anything for fear 
of losing something, and exalting the beggarly 
quality of prudently saving what has been 
earned to the place of virtue, and to a rank 
befitting only heroic Christian courage and 
Christian achievement.’ 


TN YN 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
SnARHARTEL NeuuEeEesUbuTS roe NA Rank 
FROM NEW YORK. 

Baldwinsville, Feb. 3, 1852. 

—For this month’s contributiou, I enclose 
two dollars for Mrs. Waters, Franklin, Del. 
Co., N. Y.; and for myself, a forty acre Land- 
Warrant. This warrant lam happy to drop 
into the treasury. It is worth forty dollars. 

I had been favored with an official announce- 
ment of the rejection of the claim ; but astrong 
instinct inclined me to send the matter to the 
representative in Congress from this district, 
with comments; and the result is, the fune- 
tionaries have changed their tune, and sent 
the warrant. The circumstances of this little 
affair were interesting. The warrant is due to 
me for obedience to the eall of the government 
to the war of 1812; andon preferring the 
claim at this late day, under a Jate law, it was 
done in view of my allegiance to the kingdom 
of heaven, and the avails devoted in my heart 
to the interests of that kingdom. ‘This result 
is satisfactory, as food for faith. 

[ am thankful to God for the privilege al- 
lowed me in my late visits, of personal commu- 
nication with all the members of the Associa- 
tion, except a few in northern Vermont. Iam 
thankful that by these visits, my views of the 
great work in which we are engaged, are en- 
larged; especially the work of publishing the 

















gospel through the paper. 1 confess my 


oneness of heart with the church, and have 
been execedingly charmed, during my late vis- 
its to the different Associations, with the drink- 
‘ing into one spirit, the unity, the love, joy, 
| peace, and every grace of the Spirit, that were 
jat all times manifest. The members are fast 
| coming into the position, where all desire for 
|preéminence, all ambition to be above others, 
lis merged in love, and a hearty desire to do 
God’s will at all hazards. I am thinking that 
the advance the church has made since Mrs. 
'Cragin’s departure, towards perfect union with 
Christ, must be peculiarly pleasing to her. 
| She was charmed with the sure prospect of be- 
coming a part of the dress of ‘ the bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife,’ and she loved to think of the 
Primitive Church as her mother, and as ‘ the 
mother of us all,’ longing for her children, as 
does any affectionate mother. 

Our prospects ahead are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and it is certain thet we shall realize 
them, in personal acquaintance with the angels, 
and the church of the first-born; with Jesus 
Christ, and with God. 

1 would close, with again expressing my 
thankfulness toGod for the happy results of 
my late visit, in enlarging my heart, and en- 
couraging my faith. 

Your brother in Christ, 
Geo. W. Roxrnson. 





Extract from the Letter of a Correspondent. 
If it would not be taxing your patience too 
much, I would ask as a favor that you should 
give me the name of some individual living at 
Oneida with whom I could correspond about 
that institution, as I wish to know more of 
their rules, liberties, and terms of admission. 
Hitherto I have been kept at bay by false re- 
ports concerning them; but of late my eyes 
have been opened to their real character, and 
I wish to know more of these people that are 
‘every where spoken against.? As you aro 
based upon the right and true principles, I 


need not wish you success, for I know you 
will eventually overcome all opposition. 
R. P. 
REPLY. 


Communications addressed to Joun R. Minter, or 
to Mrs. Cuariorre A. Miiter, Oneida Castle. N.Y., 
will receive proper attention. 

As regards rules, liberties, and terms of admis- 
sion, we would refer our correspondent to the 8th 
No. of the 1st Volume of the Circular, (a supply of 
which we have on hand,) which was got up expressly 
to answer the usual interrogatories of inquirers. 

For a fuller view of our religious faith—which is 
the dasis of our social arrangements and organiza- 
tion as Communists--we refer inquirers to our past 
publications, (in connection with the study of the 
Bible,) and especially to the work which we publish- 
ed at Putney in 1847, called “Tue Berean; a Manu- 
al for the help of those who seek the Faith of the 
Primitive Church.” G. C. 








Innocent Surewpness.—There was at Athens a 
law, which made it capital to introduce or teach any 
new gods in their state. Therefore when Paul was 
preaching * Jesus and the resurrection’ to the Athe- 
nians, some of them carried him before the court of 
Areopagus (the ordinary judges of criminal matters 
and in a particular manner entrusted with the care 
of religion) as having broken this law and being a 
‘ setter forth of strange gods.’ Now in this case an 
imposter would have retracted his doctrine to save 
his life, and an enthusiast would have lost his life 
without trying to save it by innocent means. St. 
Paul did neither the one or the other; he ayailed 
himself of an altar which he had found in the city, 
inscribed * to the unknown God,’ and pleaded that 
he did not propose to them the worship of any new 
God, but only explained 10 them one whom their 
government had already received ; * Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare 1 unto you.’-— 
Lyttleton’s * Conversion of Paul.’ 

From the Knickerbocker. 


Truth in a Well. 


Once at mid-day toiled a youth 

In the bottom of a well, 
Delving for no mystic truth 

Down where sunlight never fell. 


All he sought was the revealing 
Of some stream from living fountain, 
Through Earth’s hidden arteries stealing 
From the heart of yonder mountain ;— 


Which should spring, a well of joy 
To the sacred homestead ever ; 
Sweet and pure without alloy 
And bounteous as the all-bounteous Giver. 


Upward looked he to the light 
And the span of sky afar, 

And, behold, as at midnight, 
Shone at noon a sparkling star! 


Then first learned he that the sun 
And the glare and stir of day, 
Were but shrouds and darkness dun 

To the high and far away ; 


That the light, so prized, which made 
The Near so palpable around us, 

But the tyrant with us played, 
And to dust with short chain bound us. 


Only when the darkness falls, 
Vailing all the objects nigh, 
Look we freely o’er these walls 





To the glorlous spheres on high. 
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